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States. The imports during this period went up from £40,000 to 
£400,000. The exports in 1861 were, — wool, £33,000; ivory, 
£23,000; sugar, £20,000; butter, £15,000; and hides, £11,000. 
Banks, newspapers, a hospital, a library, and churches of several de- 
nominations, are all thriving. It is estimated that 12,000 white persons 
are living in the country. 

From these brief statements it is clear that a great work is in progress 
in Zulu Land. It is true that the missionaries sent out from this and 
other countries can show but little result as yet from their labors in the 
way of positive impression upon the natives ; but ninety energetic men, 
laboring in forty stations, and supported by all the influence of European 
civilization in a large and thriving colony, will certainly accomplish 
much. This volume gives us the record of the work of pioneers. A 
few years hence we shall hear from the reapers. 



17. — Moods. By Louisa M. Alcott, Author of "Hospital 
Sketches." Loring, Publisher. Boston. 1865. 12mo. 

Under the above title, Miss Alcott has given us her version of the 
old story of the husband, the wife, and the lover. This story has been 
told so often that an author's only pretext for telling it again is his con- 
sciousness of an ability to make it either more entertaining or more 
instructive ; to invest it with incidents more dramatic, or with a more 
pointed moral. Its interest has already been carried to the furthest 
limits, both of tragedy and comedy, by a number of practised French 
writers : under this head, therefore, competition would be superfluous. 
Has Miss Alcott proposed to herself to give her story a philosophical 
bearing? We can hardly suppose it. 

We have seen it asserted that her book claims to deal with the " doc- 
trine of affinities." What the doctrine of affinities is, we do not ex- 
actly know ; but we are inclined to think that our author has been 
somewhat maligned. Her book is, to our perception, innocent of any 
doctrine whatever. 

The heroine of " Moods " is a fitful, wayward, and withal most ami- 
able young person, named Sylvia. We regret to say that Miss Alcott 
takes her up in her childhood. We are utterly weary of stories about 
precocious little girls. In the first place, they are in themselves disa- 
greeable and unprofitable objects of study ; and in the second, they are 
always the precursors of a not less unprofitable middle-aged lover. 
We admit that, even to the middle-aged, Sylvia must have been a most 
engaging little person. One of her means of fascination is to disguise 
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herself as a boy and work in the garden with a hoe and wheelbarrow ; 
under which circumstances she is clandestinely watched by one of the 
heroes, who then and there falls in love with her. Then she goes off 
on a camping-out expedition of a week's duration, in company with 
three gentlemen, with no superfluous luggage, as far as we can ascer- 
tain, but a cockle-shell stuck " pilgrim-wise " in her hat. It is hard to 
say whether the impropriety of this proceeding is the greater or the 
less from the fact of her extreme youth. This fact is at any rate 
kindly overlooked by two of her companions, who become desperately 
enamored of her before the week is out. These two gentlemen are 
Miss Alcott's heroes. One of them, Mr. Geoffrey Moor, is unobjection- 
able enough ; we shall have something to say of him hereafter : but 
the other, Mr. Adam Warwick, is one of our oldest and most inveter- 
ate foes. He is the inevitable cavaliere servente of the precocious little 
girl ; the laconical, satirical, dogmatical lover, of about thirty-five, with 
the "brown mane," the quiet smile, the "masterful soul," and the 
" commanding eye." Do not all novel-readers remember a figure, a 
hundred figures, analogous to this ? Can they not, one of his proper- 
ties being given, — the "quiet smile" for instance, — reconstruct the 
whole monstrous shape? When the "quiet smile" is suggested, we 
know what is coming : we foresee the cynical bachelor or widower, the 
amateur of human nature, " Full of strange oaths, and bearded like the 
pard," who has travelled all over the world, lives on a mysterious pat- 
rimony, and spends his time in breaking the hearts and the wills of de- 
mure little school-girls, who answer him with " Yes, sir," and " No, sir." 
Mr. Warwick is plainly a great favorite with the author. She has 
for him that affection which writers entertain, not for those figures 
whom they have well known, but for such as they have much pon- 
dered. Miss Alcott has probably mused upon Warwick so long and so 
lovingly that she has lost all sense of his proportions. There is a most 
discouraging good-will in the manner in which lady novelists elaborate 
their impossible heroes. There are, thank Heaven, no such men at 
large in society. We speak thus devoutly, not because Warwick is a 
vicious person, — on the contrary, he exhibits the sternest integrity ; but 
because, apparently as a natural result of being thoroughly conscien- 
tious, he is essentially disagreeable. Women appear to delight in the 
conception of men who shall be insupportable to men. Warwick is in- 
tended to be a profoundly serious person. A species of prologue is 
prefixed to the tale, in which we are initiated into his passion for one 
Ottila, a beautiful Cuban lady. This chapter is a literary curiosity. 
The relations of the two lovers are illustrated by means of a dialogue 
between them. Considering how bad this dialogue is, it is really very 
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good. We mean that, considering what nonsense the lovers are made 
to talk, their conversation is quite dramatic. We are not certain of the 
extent to which the author sympathizes with her hero; hut we are 
pretty sure that she has a secret " Bravo " in store for him upon his 
exit. He talks to his mistress as no sane man ever talked to a woman. 
It is not too much to say that he talks like a brute. Ottila's great 
crime has been, that, after three months' wooing, he has not found her 
so excellent a person as he at first supposed her to be. This is a speci- 
men of his language. " You allured my eye with loveliness, my ear 
with music ; piqued curiosity, pampered pride, and subdued will by flat- 
teries subtly administered. Beginning afar off, you let all influences do 
their work, till the moment came for the effective stroke. Then you 
made a crowning sacrifice of maiden modesty, and owned you loved me." 
What return does she get for the sacrifice, if sacrifice it was ? To have 
her favors thrown back in her teeth on the day that her lover deter- 
mines to jilt her. To jilt a woman in an underhand fashion is bad 
enough ; but to break your word to her and at the same time load her 
with outrage, to call her evil names because she is so provokingly 
in the right, to add the foulest insult to the bitterest injury, — these 
things may be worthy of a dissolute adventurer, but they are certainly 
not worthy of a model hero. Warwick tells Ottila that he is " a man 
untamed by any law but that of [his] own will." He is further de- 
scribed as •' violently virtuous, a masterful soul, bent on living out his 
aspirations at any cost " ; and as possessed of " great nobility of 
character, great audacity of mind " ; as being " too fierce an iconoclast 
to suit the old party, too individual a reformer to join the new," and 
" a grand man in the rough, an excellent tonic for those who have cour- 
age to try him." Truly, for her courage in trying him, poor Ottila is 
generously rewarded. His attitude towards her may be reduced to 
this : — Three months ago, I fell in love with your beauty, your grace, 
your wit. I took them as a promise of a moral elevation which I now 
find you do not possess. And yet, the deuse take it, I am engaged to 
you. JErgo, you are false, immodest, and lacking in the " moral senti- 
ment," and I will have nothing to do with you. I may be a sneak, a 
coward, a brute ; but at all events, I am untamed by any law, etc. 

Before the picnic above mentioned is over, Warwick and Moor have, 
unknown to each other, both lost their hearts to Sylvia. Warwick may 
not declare himself, inasmuch as, to do him justice, he considers himself 
bound by word to the unfortunate beauty of the Havana. But Moor, 
who is free to do as he pleases, forthwith offers himself. He is refused, 
the young girl having a preference for Warwick. But while she is 
waiting for Warwick's declaration, his flirtation with Ottila comes to her 
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knowledge. She recalls Moor, marries him, and goes to spend her 
honeymoon among the White Mountains. Here Warwick turns up. 
He has been absent in Cuba, whether taking back his rude speeches to 
Ottila, or following them up with more of the same sort, we are not in- 
formed. He is accordingly ignorant of the change in his mistress's 
circumstances. He finds her alone on the mountain-side, and straight- 
way unburdens his heart. Here ensues a very pretty scene, prettily 
told. On learning the sad truth, Warwick takes himself off, over the 
crest of the hill, looking very tall and grand against the sun, and leav- 
ing his mistress alone in the shadow. In the shadow she passes the rest 
of her brief existence. She might have lived along happily enough, 
we conceive, masquerading with her gentle husband in the fashion of 
old days, if Warwick had not come back, and proffered a visit, — his one 
natural and his one naughty act. Of course it is all up with Sylvia. 
An honest man in Warwick's position would immediately have with- 
drawn, on seeing that his presence only served seriously to alienate his 
mistress from her husband. A dishonest man would have remained 
and made love to his friend's wife. 

Miss Alcott tries to persuade us that her hero does neither ; but we 
maintain that he adopts the latter course, and, what is worse, does it 
like an arrant hypocrite. He proceeds to lay down the law of matri- 
monial duty to Sylvia in a manner which, in our opinion, would war- 
rant her in calling in her husband to turn him out of the house. He 
declares, indeed, that he designs no " French sentiment nor sin," what- 
ever these may be ; but he exerts the utmost power of his " masterful 
soul " to bully her into a protest against her unnatural union. No man 
with any sense of decency, no man of the slightest common-sense, 
would presume to dogmatize in this conceited fashion upon a matter 
with which he has not the least concern. Miss Alcott would tell us, 
we presume, that it is not as a lover, but as a friend, that Warwick 
offers the advice here put into his mouth. Family friends, when they 
know what they are about, are only too glad to shirk the responsibility 
of an opinion in matrimonial differences. When a man beats, starves, 
or otherwise misuses his wife, any judicious acquaintance will take the 
responsibility of advising the poor woman to seek legal redress ; and he 
need not, to use Miss Alcott's own preposition, have an affinity " for " 
her, to do so. But it is inconceivable that a wise and virtuous gentle- 
man should deliberately persuade two dear friends — dear equally to 
himself and to each other — to pick imperceptible flaws in a relation 
whose inviolability is the great interest of their lives, and which, from 
the picture presented to us, is certainly one of exceptional comfort and 
harmony. 
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In all this matter it strikes us that Sylvia's husband is the only one 
to be pitied. His wife, while in a somnambulistic state, confesses the 
secret of her illicit affection. Moor is, of course, bitterly outraged, and 
his anger is well described. Sylvia pities him intensely, but insists 
with sweet inflexibility that she cannot continue to be his wife, and dis- 
misses him to Europe, with a most audacious speech about the beauti- 
ful eternity and the immortality of love. Moor, who for a moment has 
evinced a gleam of natural passion, which does something towards re- 
deeming from ludicrous unreality the united efforts of the trio before 
us, soon recovers himself, and submits to his fate precisely like a mor- 
bidly conscientious young girl who is engaged in the formation of her 
character under the direction of her clergyman. From this point ac- 
cordingly the story becomes more and more unnatural, although, we 
cheerfully add, it becomes considerably more dramatic, and is much bet- 
ter told. All this portion is, in fact, very pretty ; indeed, if it were not 
so essentially false, we should call it very fine. As it is, we can only 
use the expression in its ironical sense. Moor consents to sacrifice him- 
self to the beautiful ethical abstraction which his wife and her lover 
have concocted between them. He will go to Europe and await the 
dawning of some new abstraction, under whose starry influence he may 
return. When he does return, it will not be, we may be sure, to give 
his wife the thorough rating she deserves. 

At the eleventh hour, when the vessel is about to start, Warwick 
turns up, and thrusts himself, as a travelling companion, upon the man 
he has outraged. As Warwick was destined to die a violent death, we 
think Miss Alcott might have here appropriately closed her book by 
making Moor pitch Adam into the water for his impertinence. But as 
usual, Warwick has his own way. 

During their absence, Sylvia sinks into a rapid decline. After 
a certain interval they start homeward. But their ship is wrecked ; 
Warwick is lost in trying to save Moor's life ; and Moor reaches home 
alone. Sylvia then proceeds to put him and every one else in the 
wrong by dying the death of the righteous. 

The two most striking facts with regard to "Moods" are the author's 
ignorance of human nature, and her self-confidence in spite of this igno- 
rance. Miss Alcott doubtless knows men and women well enough to 
deal successfully with their every-day virtues and temptations, but not 
well enough to handle great dramatic passions. The consequence is, 
that her play is not a real play, nor her actors real actors. 

But beside these facts are others, less salient perhaps, upon which it 
is pleasanter to touch. Chief among these is the author's decided clev- 
erness ; that quality to which we owe it that, in spite of the absurdities 
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of the action, the last half of her book is replete with beauty and vigor. 
What shall we call this quality ? Imagination does not seem to us too 
grand a word. For, in the absence of knowledge, our authoress has 
derived her figures, as the German derived his camel, from the depths 
of her moral consciousness. If they are on this account the less real, 
they are also on this account the more unmistakably instinct with a 
certain beauty and grace. If Miss Alcott's experience of human nature 
has been small, as we should suppose, her admiration for it is never- 
theless great. Putting aside Adam's treatment of Ottila, she sympa- 
thizes throughout her book with none but great things. She has the 
rare merit, accordingly, of being very seldom puerile. For inanimate 
nature, too, she has a genuine love, together with a very pretty way of 
describing it. With these qualities there is no reason why Miss Alcott 
should not write a very good novel, provided she will be satisfied to 
describe only that which she has seen. When such a novel comes, as 
we doubt not it eventually will, we shall be among the first to welcome 
it. With the exception of two or three celebrated names, we know not, 
indeed, to whom, in this country, unless to Miss Alcott, we are to look 
for a novel above the average. 



18. — Wilhelm Meister' s Apprenticeship and Travels. From the Ger- 
man of Goethe. By Thomas Carlyle. In Two Volumes. Bos- 
ton : Ticknor and Fields. 1865. pp. 399, 388. 

This new edition of Goethe's great novel will give many persons the 
opportunity of reading a work which, although introduced to the English 
public forty years ago, is yet known to us chiefly by hearsay. We 
esteem it a matter for gratitude that it should now invite some share of 
attention as a novelty, if on no other ground ; and we gladly take ad- 
vantage of the occasion thus afforded to express our sense of its worth. 
We hope this republication may help to discredit the very general im- 
pression that Wilhelm Meister belongs to the class of the great unreada- 
bles. The sooner this impression is effaced, the better for those who 
labor under it. Something will have been gained, at least, if on exper 
iment it should pass from a mere prejudice into a responsible convic- 
tion ; and a great deal more will have been gained, if it is completely 
reversed. 

To read Wilhelm Meister for the first time is an enviable and almost 
a unique sensation. Few other books, to use an expression which 
Goethe's admirers will understand, so steadily and gradually dawn upon 
the intelligence. In few other works is so profound a meaning envel- 



